LANGUAGE: Kerri (b) Step 1 
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dny. alonn the horizontal axi.-.. Two rosponsos are worked on ut a tiro 
and a skill tost ir. niven after four have I.een learned. The "C" represents 
criterion reached,, Criterion on two words is reached after U correct 
in a row or 80:^ correct for the session. If ove. 80^.'. is reached on the 
^kill test, the child aK)ves on to the next step. Kerri did not roach 
criterion, so she continued with another pair of words. On her third 
skin test, she reached over Rf,-' co.ro.t and wont on to sLep 2. Kerri 
has since rrx^ved on to step 3 of the proqra. and her data represents the 
average child roving through the program. 

The motor program 

I would like to end my presentation w;th a brief description of the 
™tor program. Please refer to the handout on the back of the daily 
schedule. 

Along the vertical axis there is a series of developmental ly sequenced 
groupings or strands of Gross Motor behavior from controlled eye ^vement 
to advanced locomotion. The individual behaviors within each strand 
(mostly taken from the Portage) were also developmental ly sequenced. . 
e.g.. under motion "Walking". The numbers represent the nu.^er of the 
Portage card that corresponds to that activity. Whore applicable, each 
strand was broken down into posture, assurrption of po.sture. and motion, 
e.g.. head control supine. Activities that did not apply to this breakdown 
appear under Skills. A physiotherapist assisted in the developrnent of 
these motor strands and in the development of the motor programs. 

The next series of slides will point out the need for postural 
components in the n.3tor progran. These children have learned to sit. 

[Slides 47-50] 
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stand and walk, but tlioir oosturi^ is unbt^liovaMy bad. ^\\r notor 
programs are set up so that a cliild does not pass ttirougli a motor 
program (e.g., walking) without the appropriate posture. The appropriaf:e 
posture is written rigl]t into the bcliavioral definition. 

The next slide shov/s Robert proqri^ssi nu throunfi cur old niotor 

[Slide 51] 

program wi thout the posture coi'inonont. llo leorns to pull to a '"^tand, 
stand unsupported, and walk 10 steps unsupooftOLi in a very sfiort liine 
period. However, once the progran with thi' ■■•osturMl component begins, 
he will probably begin at the appropriate point on the walking proornn. 

The preschool children all v/alk; hov/ever, some of the children will 
enter the new walking pronram in an attempt to correct some posture 
problems. Currently tliey are working on advanced locomotion strands. 

Data on all motor programs is recorded on th^^ rilfIR data sheet and 
qraphed weekly. All of the behaviors in our rotor orogram are Gross 
Motor behaviors since we have included all of tho Fine flotor behaviors 
in the Cognitive area. 

I would like to conclude my portion of the presentation by briefly 
mentioning our integration with the rest of Mayfield School. In general, 
our classrooms are very well received. Each flonday our children join a 
Grade 1 classroom for a half-hour session in the Ilusic Room. Some of the 
preschoolers take their places with the Grade 1 students and join in all 
of the song and game activities. In addition to the music sessions, a 
group of Grade 6 qirls have taken it upon themselves to meet the cabs 
morning and afternoon and help bring the children in. "lext year we 
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would like tn try i ric:r(\r".otl ifi(.(»'ir.it: ion v/itl) (ho k iruK-M'n.ir'ten cliilHrpfi 
across the hall, since ndny of our cfiiUlren are the same ane as the 
kindergarten children. 

I mentioned prcvioufily that tlie pnronts of our children are invoivfd 
in a parent training se:".sion in tlie clns^^rooii settiiiq. Hill Hutt will 
now describe the parent trainintj [)roqrain he is cut^rontly conductinq in 
our class rnoms. 
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CLASSROOM PAI^EfiT TRAiril^lO PROni^IAn 
Rill Butt 



RATIONALE 

Parental involvGn}nt in an e.-irly intervention oronrar is now scon 
to be a necessary and of festive way of maintaining, cind assisting with, 
their child's devel opnient. If developmental f;oals are to be obtained, 
research literature indicates (Bronfenbrenner , 1974) that parental 
involvement is vital for several reasons: 

(a) Without family involvement, gains made alonn any dimension 
are quickly eroded. Parental involvement not only can 
implement and maintain school -based teach inn and child behaviors, 
but can also sustain the effects of teaching once the child no 
longer participates in a program. 

(b) As parents are already natural reinforcinn agents, providing 
them with teaching skills would appear to be a feasible and 
economical mathod of teaching new behaviors to a child. 

(c) Development can be accelerated. Previous research indicates 
that a conjoint, systematic intervention program by school and 
parent can almost double the rat2 of acquisition. 

(d) Parent training during the preschool years may benefit not only 
the handicapped child, but siblings as well. Parents can thus 
generalize skills obtained in a parent program to teach and 
nDOdify behaviors of other children, 

(e) Parents often express a desire to par'ticipate in the teaching of 
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their child. The DLiront invol voniont pruqran provides tlieci 
with appropriate skills. Poor terichinq skills implemented Dy 
well meaninq, but untrained, parents may not only prove 
frustrating but can delay the child's development. 

Parent Trai ning- Prc>i:ram - Airs cind Fv'i ■ r rMt 

The present training' prorjr,ip def.iqned specifically to meet two 
objectives: (a) to provide parents with information relatina to school 
based assessment and its implication^ for toachinn, and (b) to train 
parents in the application of tlio tri)>?c.'ion instruction teaching model. 

In determining the fornat o"" t^p [)>'osent training proaram, it wris 

decided to utilize techniques as validated by research literature, 

O'Dell (1974) has authored a rather rorpr*^hens i review of the 1 i teraturi^ , 

and based on results cited by O'Doll in his article, it was decided to use 

I 

an individualized instruction format with didactic and behavioral re- 
hearsal instructional methods. The content of the parent training program 
contains materials directly related to the goals stated previously and 
will be discussed in detail later. 

Program Procedures 

Each parent was assigned a specific day to visit the school and receive 
the instructional unit. Typically, a parent would arrive at the classroom 
by 9:00 a,m, with the child. As soon as regular activities began, the 
parent would take her child to the regular teaching area and conduct five 
minutes of videotaped instruction on a previously chosen task. 

Following the teaching session, the child would be returned to reaular 
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classroom teachinq, v^fiiU) tlic riothor* would leave roon and roceiv* d 
unit of instruction. After the instruction period, the r.other would 
return to the classroom and assist with various activities until class 
ended at 11:30 a.m. On following weeks, the procedure would be repeated 
until parents had received all four units of in3t» uct.ion. 

The Teaching Tas ks 

In choosing the type of task which the r^othor would teach to the 
child, three criteria were used: (1) Each task rujsL be from the same 
developmental area and one which was initially assc sed at a 1 or 0 
level, i.e., the child was unable to do the task unl-^ss he v^s physically 
guided through; (2) The behavior nust be in the teaching range of the 
child as deterrrined b^^ the assessr^nnt p>^ocedu*"e; (3) The behavior, should 
be part of a developmental sequence so that, if a child completely learned 
the task during the parent instruction, teaching could proceed logically 
to the next developmental step. For example, parents of children in the 
preschool program initially were told to teach their children on a 
match-to-sample task of two items. Once the child has mastered the task, 
the next developmental step can be implemented by increasing the number 
of items the child was required to match. 

Program Content 

The content of the parent training program is delivered in four 
instructional units. To ensure consistent content delivery to each parent, 
each unit was carefully summarized into point outline form. As each point 
in the unit was covered for all parents, it follows that the information 
imparted was constant throughout the whole program. During the instruction 
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time, parents v/ere Oficouranod to .isk any question^ atviut the contont o.roo 
which needed clarification or elaboration. 

The following Is a brief description of the proqran units. 

Unit I « Assessment 

Unit I v/as designed primarily to met objective (a) nentiontid 
previously, i.e., to provide parents with infor-matiori about their child's 
assessment. The rationale and nature of the school ba^ed assessment 
procedures and its implications for teacning were explained in detail. 

The unit contains such information as the difff-rence i^otween 
normative and cr^iterion-referencod assessment, nrocpdures , It was 
emphasized that normative measures yield infO'-nation tliat is valid only 
when scores on standard] 2^^d tests :iro compared *in tl^e reference group. 
Normative procedures offer a score that has very little direct implication 
for teaching. 

Criterion-referenced assessment, on the other :iand, yields a 
performance measure on a specific task relative to an externally 
established standard. No comparisons to other individuals or groups 
need be made. 

Once these points had been covered, it was then explained how a 
criterion-referenced assessment procedure utilizing various levels of 
prompting and guidance could be used to establish basal and ceiling levels 
and a teaching range in five developm.ental area. It was also pointed out 
that the information yielded by the assessment procedures had direct 
implications for teaching specific behaviors in developmental sequence. 



Unit II - The Teaching Format 82 
Unit II offered a detailed explanation of the teciching format. 

Definitions of each teaching level were covered and a modeled instructiona 

sequence at each level v/as demonstrated to each parent. 

In addition, points such as the cumulative nature of prompting, 

fading of prompts v/ithin and betv/een levels, criterion for shifting and 

recording data were also explained in detail. 

Unit III - Antecedent and Consequent Conditions 

Unit III v/as formulated to assist parents in establishing appropriate 
antecedent and consequent conditions to facilitate an optimal learning 
situation. 

Several points were emphasized, ^irst, parents v/ere instructed in 
the correct use of the attention signal and remedial procedures for 
directing the child's attention. Second, parents v/ere directed in the 
correct method of offering an instruction. Consistency and simplicity 
of instructions were discussed as were the appropriate use of models 
during an instructional sequence. 

Instruction on consequent conditions for correct responses included 
definitions and examples of primary and secondary reinforcement, 
continuous and intermittent reinforcement, and the contiguity factory. 
Appropriate implementation of each type of reinforcement was also covered. 

Parents were simply told to ignore incorrect responses during a 
teaching session. 

An explanation of the backward chaining concept completed Unit III. 
Parents v/ere taught how behaviors can be broken down into component steps, 
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and each step tau"'',t in backward sequence fron the terminal goal utilizinq 
teaching levels with suitable antecedent and consequent conditions. 

Unit IV - Behavioral Rehearsal 

Th9 final unit required actual practice by the parent in securing 
the child's attention and teaching at all levels of prompting. For this 
purpose the instructor served as a model for the child. 

When a teaching or attending error was made, direct feedback was aiven 
to the parent as to the nature of the error. The correct procedure was 
then nxDdeled for the parent and a correction trial followed. A criterion 
of three consecutive successful teaching trials at each level wa: employed 
before parents moved to the next teaching level. 

An adequate analysis of this parent training program is presently 
being fnade and will be available upon request after September 30, 1976. 
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discriminative s-timuli through the effects of the consequent stimuli. 
The discriminative stimulus exerts control over a response by signallinn 
or cueing the probability of a reinforcing event following a response 
as v/ell as conveying information regarding essential comoonents of the 
teaching material and the type of response which is appropriate. 
Components within Direct Teaching Model 

The Direct Teaching Model employs the use of stimulus and response 
prompts (Becker, Engelman, & Thomas, 1975) in a shaping and fading 
procedure to assist the child attending to the cues and making the 
appropriate response demanded by the learning situation. These prompts 
consist 0^ verbal and physical prompts and minimum to moderate levels of 
physical guidance to put the child through the desired response. 

Definition of the teaching components: 
Antecedent Conditions or Teaching Behaviors 

1. Instruction : Any verbal cue given to the student directing 
him/her to engage in a specified behavior; for example, "Shov/ 
nose" or "Tap the table." 
.2. Model : Any verbal or nonverbal demonstration of a specified 
behavior. An example of a verbal model would be the teacher 
emitting a sound she wants the child to imitate. -An example of 
a nonverbal model would be the teacher placing a block in a cup. 

3. Verbal Prompt : Any verbal directive, following an instruction, 
which provides further cues directing the child to attend to 
particular cues and/or engage in a specified behavior. The verbal 
prompt may be an expanded or shortened instruction. For example, 



if the 'initial instruction is "Put the olock in the cup," a 

verbal prompt might be "You do it Ryan, Put the block in the 

cup" (expanded instruction); or "You do it" (shortened instruction) 

4. Physical Prompt : Any gesture to provide further cues directing 
the child to attend to particular cues and/or engage in a 
specified behavior; for example, gesturing to put the block in 
the cup or pointing at a block, 

5. Physical Guidance - Level 2 : Directed physical contact initiated 
by the teacher which facilitates the student's perception of 
material or performance of a specified behavior- Level 2 includes 
teacher one-finger guidance for a maximum of 30 seconds. An 
example would be a teacher placing one finger on the back of a 
student's hand to guide a circular notion to complete a circular 
drawing. 

6. Physical Guidance - Level 1 : Directed physical contact by the 
teacher which facilitates the student's performance of a 
specified behavior. Level 1 includes teacher guidance greater 
than level 2 for a maximum of 30 seconds. This may include one 
or both of teacher's hands to direct the child's attention or 
"put the student through" the desired response. An example 
would be teacher holding the student's hand while guiding a 
circular motion to complete a circular drawing. 



Combining Response Prompts into Teaching Levels 

Response prompts are combined into levels of teaching or instruction. 
The combination of prompts withiPe levels is as follows: 



SLlDf PRESEflTATION 



Screen! ' Screen 2 



COIIPONEflTS TEACHER BEHAVIOR 

TEACHIfIG 

LEVEL 1 (a) Instruction (a) Say "Put the block in." 

b) Verbal Prompt , (b) Say "fou do.1t." 

c) Physical Pronpt (c) Point to block and slot. 

d) PhyslcaUuidance 1 (d) Guide child's hand with 

full-hand support. 


EXAHPLES 

Slide 1 - Shov/s setting event • Instruction. 
Slide 2 - Shows setting event • Verbal proiqjt . 

- and physical prompt. 
Slide 3 " Shows mother ysing full-hand guidance 

and task coroleticn by child. 
Slide 4 - Mother rcccrdific child's performance. 


COITOIEIITS TEACHER CEHAVIOR ■ 

TEACHING 

LEVEL 2 (a) Instruction (a) Say "Put the block in." 
(b) Verbal Prompt b) Say "You do it." 
(cl Physical ProuiDt (c) Point to block and slot, 
(d) Physical Guidance 2 (d) Guide child's hand with 

one-finger support, 


EXAMPLES 

Slide 1 - repeat 
Slide 2 repeat 

Slide 3 - Shows mother usinq one-flnqer guidance 

and task completion by child. 
Slide 4 - repeat 


COMPOIIEIITS TEACHER BEHAVIOR 

TEACHING 

LEVEL 3 (a) Instruction (a) Say "Put the block in." 

(b) Verbal Pronpt (b) Say "You do it." 

(c) Physical Prompt (c) Point to block and slot. 


EXAI1PLES 

Slide 1 repeat 
Slide 2 - repeat 

Slide 4 - repeat 


COMPOIIEflTS TEACHER BEHAVIOR 

TEACHING 

LEVEL 4 (a) Instruction (a) Say "Put the block in." 
(b) Verbal Prompt (b) Say "You do it." ' 


, exaiiple:. 

Slide 1 - repeat 
Slide 4 - repeat 


COMPOIIEIITS TEACHER BEHAVIOR 

TEACHING 

LEVEL 5 (a) Instruction , (a) Say "Put the block in." 


EXAIIPLES 

Slide 1 - repeat 
Slide 4 - repeat 
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Slide presentation illustrates the corr.ponents within each teachinq 
level with an accompanying verbal and visual example of each. 
Emphasis on Fading of Prompts between Levels 

Level 1 includes initial instruction, verbal and physical prompts, 
and hands on guidance. Introduction of additional levels (2-5) indicates 
the cumulated removal of the last level of prompting or guidance until 
the child is responding spontaneously at a level 5. ' 
Emphasis on Fading of Last Prompt within Each Level 

Each level of instruction is presented five times. The teacher 
gradually, over the five trials^ fades the la^t level of assistance or 
prompt included in the level. Hence, th^a last trial of any one level, 
is almost identical to the first trial of the next level. An example is 
the fading over five trials of physical guidance (1) within level 1. 
Initially at level 1 the teacher is using hands-on guidance to put the 
child through the response. Gradually, guidance is reduced until the 
fifth trial when physical guidance level 2, or one-finger guidance begins. 

It is difficult to portray a sequence of teaching trials showing 
fading of a prompt or guidance. Recause of this we have staged a short 
sequence showing the fading of a physical prompt during five trials in an 
attending instruction. The purpose of this videotape segment is to 
illustrate the fading of the right hand attending prompt. The hand signal 
is initially used to draw the child's attention to the teacher's face. 
Once the child is attending consistently, the hand signal is gradually 
faded out. In addition, you will notice the use of different verbal 



Slide k 



COffOflENTS 

TEACHING 

LEVEL! (a) Instruction 

(b) Verbal Prompt 

(c) Physical Prompt 

(d) Physical Guidance 1 



TEACHER BEHAVIOR 

(a) Say "Put the block in." 

(b) Say "You do it." 

(c) Point to block and slot. 

(d) Guide child's hand with 
full-hand support. 



Slide A 



COMPOflENTS 



TEACHER BEHAVIOR 



TEACHING 
LEVEL 2 



(a) Instruction 



(a) Say "Put the block in.' 



(b) Verbal Prompt 



(b) Say "You do it.' 



(c) Physical Prompt 



(c) Point to block and slot. 



(d) Physical Guidance 2 (d) Guide child's hand with 

one-finger support. 
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TEACHER BEHAVIOR 



TEACHING 
LEVEL 3 



(a) Instruction 



(a) Say "Put the block in.' 



(b) Verbal Prompt 



(b) Say "you do it.' 



(c) Physical Prompt 



(c) Point to block and slot, 



I 



Slide 



COMPOflFNTS TEACHER BEHAVIOR 



TEACHING 

LEVEL 4 (a) Instruction (a) Say "Put the block in.' 



(b) Verbal Prompt (b) Say "Yoii do it.' 



00 
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Slide 



COMPOfiENTS BCie BEHAVIOR 



TEACHING 

LEVEL 5 (a) Instruction (a) Say "Put the block in.' 



to 
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instructions to signal a locking response by the child. All the verbal 
attending instructions are of the same general class and are designed to 
have the child attend on instruction. Varying the set of instructions is 
done for purposes of generalization to other teacher and caretakers. 

un^Qjit l/.T.R. i cements tcackcA [Linda) 

dOi^ct aXte^Uion to g^'uxduat (^ading liand 6ignai 

Emphasis on Cur:uldtive Nature of Prompts 

The prompts within the Direct Teaching Model are presented 
cumulatively. This means the promots are presented as closely as possible 
after each other or, v/hen appropriate, together. For example, it is 'not 
possible to present. an instruction and. verbal prompt in any other mannev^ 
than one following the other. However, physical prompts can be provided 
at the same time as verbal prompts. Also, physical prompts and physical 
guidance can be presented together, where one hand. guides and one hand 
prompts. 

The cumulative nature of prompts at a verbal and physical (perceptual) 
level and guidance (motor cue) act as mediators for the desired response. 
Presently, we are planning research to investigate the effectiveness of 
verbal, perceptual and motor cues as mediators within the Direct Teaching 
Model when presented in isolation or cumulatively. Within the Direct 
Teaching Model, prompts are always presented following £ discriminative 
signal (either attention or task instruction) and faded out in a gradual 
sequential manner as soon as possible. 
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We have seen the individual components of each teaching level on 
slides and how they are grouped vn'thin each teaching level. fJow to qive 
a better representation of the cumulative nature of the Direct Teaching 
Model for both a sequential and tenporal relationship, we will show some 
videotape segrrients of actual teaching at each level. 

Order of Introduction of Teaching Levels 

The Direct Teaching Model begins with level 1 instruction and the 
order is sequential to level 5, The reason for this is to optimize 
the learning conditions for greatest success through reward of correct 
student responses. 

The one exception to this order is when a student exhibits the 
desired behavior at a five level of prompting although the instructional 
sequence suggests teaching at a lower level. Here, for example, when 
teaching at level 1, the student exhibits the desired response following 
the initial instruction before additional prompts were given. Th^'s indicates 
performance of the behavior at a five level. When this occurs seven 
consecutive times for one behavior, it Is assumed to be stable at a five 
level instruction and is placed on review. 
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Teaching Procedure 

The criterion for shifting from one level to another is five 
consecutive correct responses. If the student displays an incorrect 
response at any level, the instructor immediately drops back to the 
previous level of instruction and continues to instruct there until 
five consecutive correct responses are obtained. 

Teachers and parents record student performance follov/inq each 
instructional trial. Recording is done on the MIMR Training Session 
Data Sheet developed by Dr. G. Martin from the University of Manitoba. 

Skoio StidiL oi MIMR THjxi\vi\iQ SC/56^6'u VaXa Shtzt 

Recording Correct Child Responses 

Child correct responses are recorded by indicating the number of the 
teaching level used. For example, if the child responds correctly at 
level 1 instruction, a number 1 is recorded in the appropriate box on 
the data sheet. A similar recording procedure is used for all teaching 
levels. 

Recording Incorrect Child Responses 

Child incorrect responses are recorded by an X or 0 in the 
appropriate column for individual trial. 

This recording system allows for ease of recording and an ongoing 
record of child progress through the levels of teaching. Using the 
criterion for shifting up and down within the five levels when recording, 
the teacher knows exactly where she has t)?en and what to do next. 
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MIMR TRAINING SESSION DATA SHEET 



Dale 
it Step. 
Scjw. No. No. 



STUDKNT: 



TRIALS 



TIUINING 
- rr£M:.. 
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Teacher 
CorrmicnLs: 



T 



Peculoritic!! of l^rompLyCoinmcnta: 
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Slide A, 



Slide example of MIHR Data Sheet with examples of shift up and shift down: 



1 


1 


1 


,1 


1 


2 


2 


'2 


1 


2 


3 


I 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


3 



/ / Five consecutive correct responses at level 1, shift Lp to level 2. 



/ /Five consecutive correct responses at 

level 2, shift up to level 3. 



/ / One incorrect response at level 

3, shift down to level 2, 



/ / Five 

consecutive correct responses at level 2, shift up to level 3. 



4^ 
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PROGRAM CONSTRUCTION AND IMPLEMENTATION 
Kathy Daly 
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At this point I will explain how the teaching techniques just 
described by Alex are developed into specific programs. Parents use 
these programs in teaching their children at home. 

For every program to be taught a behavior target is defined. The 
rest of the program describes to the parents the how and where of 
teaching the task to their child. To do this each program is divided 
into several distinct sections. I will briefly describe each of these 
sections which combined provide the parents with a complete program. 

1 . Behavior Target 

This is a description of the behavioror skill the child will 
be able to do after completing all the steps in a program. There 
are behavior targets in each of the five developmental areas: 
cognition, self-help, motor, language, and socialization. [SZ^i^ 5) 
Examples : 

• 

COGNITION: The child will place one object in a four-inch 

diametr container within five seconds of the verbal 
command "Put in." 

SELF-HELP: The child will raise a glass to the mouth and drink 
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unassisted from it using tv/o hands following the 

verbal command "Drink ..." 
r«TOR: The child will crawl ten feet with a reciprocal 

pattern (maintaining target behavior Dosture) 

within ten seconds of being offered a toy and given 

the command "Come here." 
LANGUAGE: Imitation of gross motor behavior. The child 

will imitate your model within five seconds for the 

following actions: arms up, tap table, wave, clap 

hands. 

SOCIALIZATIOii: The child will respond to his own name by stopping an 
activity and turning his head in the direction of the 
person saying his name within five seconds. 

Baseline 

Immediately before implementing a teaching program, the child's . 
ability to complete the target behavior is assessed. The target 
behavior is assessed at teaching level 5 for five trials. If the 
child completes it 80% of the time at a level 5, that program would 
not be Implemented and baseline for the next target behavior in the 
developmental sequence would be taken. If the child does the target 
behavior correctly less than 80% of the time, the program would be 
implemented. . 

Setting 

The setting is a suggested location and time that creates the ' 
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most optima-'l learninn situation in teaching a child a particular 
skill. Two types of settings are most commonly used for teachinq. 

a. fJatural settings - These are chosen for behaviors which occur 
in specific locations and times (e.g., toileting, dressing, 
eating), natural settings give rise to appropriate practice 
and a daily routine of skill i taught. Here the child's learninn 
occurs in normal situations throughout the day rather than in 
places and at times unfamiliar to the child. {Stidc: 6) 

b. Instructional settings - These are periods of time set aside 
during the day to teach specific skills that have programs 
(e.g., language and cognition tasks). It is usually recomnendad 
that these teaching times occur in an area as free of distractions 
as possible, with the teacher sitting facing the cliild in a 
position where eye contact is easily maintained. {Stide. 7) 

Steps 

Steps are a finer breakdown of the behavior target. Many of 
the behavior targets are too large to be taught all at once and are, 
therefore, analyzed and broken down into several smaller steps which ' 
are taught consecutively and individually. Each step that is taught 
incorporates what was learned in the previous ones. Together, all 
of the steps will form the v/hole target behavior. {Stidz &] 
Here is an example of a behavior target that has been analyzed and 
broken down into steps for teaching. 
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PROGRAM STEPS 



Behavior Target - Child will place two hands on glass, raise 

it to mouth and drink unassisted following 
the verbal command "Drink - - 



Step 1 - Child will i:ilt glass and drink from it 
once it is touching his lips. 

Step 2 - Child will bring glass to mouth from, two 
inches away, tilt glass and drink from it. 

Step 3 - Chi^d will raise glass to his mouth from 
the table and drink from it. 



•Step 4 - Repeat behavior target. 
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Procedure 

This is the part of the program where teaching is outlined in 

accordance with the five levels just described by Alex. For each 

step in a program, the teacher works through the five levels of 

prompting and guidance until criterion is reached before continuing 

to the next step. Criterion is five consecutive trials at a level 

Sometimes the parent is tearhino below a level 5, and the child is 

responding at a level 5 before additional pronptinn can be given. 

this happens seven times in a row criterion is considered reached, 
(slide 9) 

Step 1 - Level 1 

Level 2 

Level 3 

Level 4 

Level 5 

Step 2 - Level 1 

Level 2 

Level 3 

Level 4 

Level 5* 

Step 3 - Level 1 
Level 2 
Level 3 
Level 4 
Level 5 

Step 4 - Level 1 

Level 2 , 

Level 3 

Level 4 

Level 5 ^ 

TARGET BEHAVIOR 



Schedul ing 

We ask our parents as teachers to do three sessions a day, if 
possible. To prevent teaching situations from becoming aversive, 
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we have established a guideline for when sessions should be stopped. 
If the child completes two level changes either up or down, parents 
are asked to stop the session. Other than this, parents may stop 
the session whenever they wish. 

7. Review 

Once the child completes the target behavior five consecutive 
times at a level 5, it goes on review. The target behavior is 
assessed once a day at a level 5 for five days. This is to bo sure 
the child has learned the behavior to stability. Over the five 
days, the child mast get 80% correct or the behavior will be 
retrained starting at a level 5. 

8- Maintenance 

Behaviors that have been taught and reviewed then go on 
maintenance. They are tested once a v;eek for ten weeks. Again 
80% correct is required or the behavior returns to review. 



I will now show you 3 illustrative examples of different children's 
progress through programs that are designed and implemented as I have 
just described, the parents are responsible for teaching the children 
and recording their progress in all of these programs. They v/ere 
visited by a honie teacher on a weekly basis. The home teacher assists 
the parents in improving their teaching technique and overcoming any 
problems that arise. As with any orogram that involves, individuals,- 
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many ups and downs are encountered in its implementation. These can 
be due to internal causes, problems with the program that were 
unforeseen, or external causes such as illness. 

Example 1 (slide 10) 

Explanation of the graphic layout 

(a) steps 

(b) levels of perfornance 

(c) time 

(d) review 

Gross Motor Imitation Program ♦ Nathan 

With the younger children, both in the home program and at the 
?chool , v/ho have shown no ability to imitate sounds, v/e have implemen- 
ted a series of 5 programs to facilitate imitation of sound and words 
leading eventually to labelling. This program and the next I will be 
discussing are the second and third in the sequence. 

Behavior Target - The child will imitate the mother* s -model 
within 5 seconds for the following actions: (1) arms up, (2) tap 
table, (3) wave, (4) clap hands. 

There are no steps in this program. Two actions are taught at 
once and presented to the child randomly. This is to prevent 
perseverance of the child on one activity and facilitate the child's 
learning to discriminate. 

Nathan advanced steadily and quickly on this program, maintaining 
what he learned over a long period of time. This is indicated by the 
review period for each behavior following the reaching of critericn. 
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has now advanced to ttie next program in the developmental language 
sequence, fine motor imitation, and is making good progress there. 

Example 2 (slide 11 ) 

Fine Motor Imitation Program - Randy 

Behavior Target - The child will imitate the mother's model 
within 5 seconds for the fol lowing actions : (1) stick out tongue, 
(2) point to nose, (3) open mouth, (4) touch tongue. 

Again, there are no steps to this program and two behaviors are 
taught together being presented in a random sequence. 

Randy was progressing slowly but steadily up until the week of 
May 24, 1976, His performance then began to decline. This is thought 
to be due to the similarity of the physical prompts used in open ^nouth 
and touch tongue. Randy was unable to discriminate the two actions 
and quit doing both. His attending during this progratu also declined. 
The action, touch tongue, was stopped and replaced by blow. Randy's 
decline in performance on this program was not seen in other programs* 
he was- working through (slide 12). 

Example 3 (slide 12) 

Put in Program - Randy 

Behavior Target - The child will place one object in a 4-inch 
diameter container within 5 seconds of the verbal command 'Put it in' 
fol lowing a model , 

This program had 3 steps to reaching the behavior target. They are 
as follows: 

Stpn 1 - Thp rhi'lH uiill nl;5rQ t\r\a nKio^f in lir^ A \ nmr^-k- 



TEACHI NG SESSION GOT 
Projran Step Hunters; 
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Step 2 



TKe child will place one object in a 6-inch diameter 



container within 5 seconds of the verbal command 'Put 



it in' following a model. 



Step 3 



The child will place one object in a 4-inch diameter 



container within 5 seconds of the verbal command 'Put 



it in' fol lowi ng a model . 



These 3 steps allowed Randy to develop an understanding of the 
concept 'put in' before working op the "^ine motor accuracy needed to 
accomplish it in this and other situations (eg. put in peg). 

Randy did very well in attaining the behavior target especially 
following an inservice with his mother using video tape feedback. We 
spent most of this inservice trying to improve her presentation of 
instructions and prompts to Randy. 

As well as programming in the area of language and cognition, 
examples of which you have just seen, parents are working on programs 
in the motor, self-help and socialization areas. 

Each parent in the home program has participated in a parent 
training program immediately following the original assessment. It 
instructs them in using the progressive levels of prompting and guidance ' 
to teach behaviors to their children. 

As they teach their children, parents continue to participate in 
an ongoing training program aimed at increasing their teaching effectiveness. 
To assist us in this ongoing training program, A Behavior Assessment 
Scale is being developed. It allovys us to assess parental effectiveness 
in the use of the developmental teaching model and give them specific 
feedback on their teaching skills. 



PARENTAL TEACflING EFFECTIVENESS 
Alex Hillyard 
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Parental training is a najor cori'.onent of the hor-ie program to 
ensure the rxst effocrive use of the Direct Teaching ''odel and develop- 
rrental progrars. Our present hono training progran, especially in 
pxDnitoring parent teaching, is at an observational and Normative stage. 
We learn a considerable apount rrryn the parents not only from observing 
their ability to carry out pronrairs but also from general feedback about 
the model and teaching proara.TS. Throunh such feedback and data 
collection we are oroposinn several investications of narent teaching 
in the areas of narent education and instruction while also gathering 
research ir.fcrr^ation in the area of chil d developr^ent and effective 
teaching models. We are assuming at this tine that correct implenentation 
of the behavioral teaching nxDdel , developmental teaching proqrars, and 
data recording will assist parents in creatine the most optimal learning 
environmient for their children. 

To ensure this Kathy visits the parents each week and discusses 
their teaching and child's development through each program. Kathy 
observes parent teaching and gives feedback to the parents concerning 
their use of the Direct Teaching fV)de. and program implementation. 

In addition to verbal feedback, modeling, and behavioral rehearsal 
the use of videotape replays are employed. Frequently, each parent is 
videotaped while teaching their child one or two programs. 
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This videotape is analyzed using the BGl)avioral Analysis System 
(BAS) for a Direct Instruction Teaching Ilodei. 

Behavioral Analysis Systen 

The BAS is an observational instrur:ent devised by the Early Education 
Project to observe teachinn/studert behaviors durino direct teachinq 
sessions. Analysis of videotaped sessions usinq this observational 
systen allows one to cornare teachinq anainf^t the dosired irnlerentation 
of the Direct Teachinn I'ndel and teachinn nroorans. 

This analysis is used for feedback to the oarents on the nature of 
their teaching, use of sotting, and data i^ecordina. i'^athy uses the 
actual videotaped seqpents and data obtained fron the Behavioral Analysis 
System to eripiiasize correct and incorrect iinplonentation of the teachino 
nodel , teaching proqrans, recording procedures, and teaching settings. 

An example of this process and the data obtained from the Behavioral 
Analysis Systen to be used for parent feedback ;;ill be shov/n for one 
family. 

Family Inservice Using the Behavioral Analysis Systen and Videotape 
Feedback 

Weekly videotaped teaching sessions v/ere obtained for one -family. 
Kathy has discussed and shov/n graphic representation of the child's 
progress through tv/o programs. 

Weekly videotape recording v/as done for six v/eeks v/ith the use of 
the Behavioral Analysis System and videotape feedback following the 
third v;ee<. Durino the first three weeks parents received verbal feedback 
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concerning the nature or their teaching and pronran ippleMiencation. 
Behavioral renearsal and rode! inq were used durinvi this period. 
However, videotape feedback and Behavioral Analysis System data v/ere 
not employed until after the third week. 

Our prinary purpose? in usirn sich a Procedure './as to see if there was 
consistency or stability of parent teaching patterns d'jrina the first 
three weeks. Thon on tho basis of parent teachinn it v.'ould be decided 
which aspect or corponent of the teaching situation to change in an 
attempt to bring about the rest effective chanqe, narely correct 
implerentation of the rrodel and increased child learning. 

The Behavioral Analysis Syster results of oarent teaching show 
parental effectiveness in irnl eventing the att* . on and instructional 
components of the teaching nodel. The results o.' the Behavioral Analysis 
System for Fanily 1 indicated the following general results about 
parent teaching (a) hirr frequency of attending cues were oresented 
incorrectly, and . (b) hign fre'V-^ency of instructional presentations at 
levels 1 and 2 were procedurally incorrect. 

Following the third week an inservice using veroal feedback, nodelinc 
behavioral rehearsal and videotape feedback erphasizing these two points 
was done by the home teacher. 

To initially observe and illustrate changes in parent teaching over 
the five v/eeks, we have broken the attending and instructional conponents 
of . the teaching chain into the following three de^^endent Pleasures. 



(1) Percent Correct Procedural Inolenien tati on by the parent for 
antecedent and consequent conditions. Correct presentations are 
attending and instructional levels. where there are no deletion or 
addition cor;nonent errors and no tinie errors of allowing more than a 
one-second ir^.orval between introduction of coroonents or not allov/ing 
the desired five seconds for the ctiild to respond. 

Correct procedural ipplcrentation for consequence conditions 
is presentation of the aoDrouriate teache»' response follov/ina either a 
child correct or i:^correct resnonsr tc the tas'r' instruction. 

Child incorrect resoonses are follov/ed by a parent no 
consequence condition and a presentation of a nev/ trial. 

Child correct response is followed by positive feedback 
(both positive nor.descri oti ve and descriptive and a social and/or 
consumable reinforcer). 

(2) Percent child correct responses to total nurber of parent 
teaching levels i r^nl erented correct ty. 

Here V'^e are concerned \nth hov/ nany of teaching levels 
procedurally correct were followed by child correct resoonses. 

(3) Percent child correct responses to total number of presenta- 
tions by the parent. Ho\^ rrany of the parent presented trials were 
responded to by the child with the correct response. 

These dependent measures are obtained fron a tv/o-step progress. 
Initially, parent teaching is obs:erved by raters trained in the use of 
the Behavioral Analysis System. Parent and child behaviors are coded 
for their frequency and order under the general categories Antecedent 
Conditions, Stjdont Resi:onse» Conseq-j-ence Conditions. 
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To Initially observe and illustrate changes in parent teaching over tho 
six weeks v/e have broken the attending and ins truct innal component", of 
the teaching chain into three dependent measures. 
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Secondly, the parent teaching behavfor as coded on the Behavioral 
Analysis System is compared to ooth the teaching progran and MIHR 
Data Recording Sheet. The orogram sheet indicates the correct use of 
instructions, verbal prompts, ecc. v;hi1e the recording sheet indicates a 
what levels of instruction each observed trial was instructed* 

In addition, the nature of irplerenting the teaching levels both 
sequentially and temporally are observe^ and coded ^or ::o55ible errors. 

As each parent teaching session is approximately three minutes lonn, 
we only observe a few teaching trials each v/eek. This observation 
process is a micro look at oarent teachina for two sessions a vyeek when 
the parent may have up to 20 sessions per './eek. Th'js , our observation 
may not truly reflect parent teaching, and \;e c.^uf^Cfi a^^ainst over 
generalizations to all their teaching sessions. This does, however, 
provide us with an . instructional and feedback tool for inservice on 
the procedural nature of the cor:one".t3 5r:d t^ja^ir.in.] levels observed. 

Family 1 

Our six observations with- Family 1 did not yield teaching at each 
of the five levels of instruction. The teaching observed was, exceot for 
a few presentations, at levels 1 and 2. These teaching trials at level ' 
1 and level 2 as v/ell as for the attending component have been grouped 
together to represent one general measure for the weeks prior to and a 
Second general measure for the weeks following the inservice. 
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Attending Corponent 

During v/eeks one to three we observed approxi nately SQ% of the 
attending signals were procedurally correct. Parent errors increasina 
the attending signal v;ere evident in the inappropriate use of the hand 
signal to draw the child's attention to the teacher or task rrateria'I 
and inappropriate use of the reredial procedure to facilitatr^ the 
child's attention when not attending. 

The child responded to approxinatel y 95:. of the attending signals 
initiated correctly by the parent. Child correct responses to 
incorrect and correct presentation was approxiratti ;y 63';. This indicates 
that a percentage of correct child responses were nade to incorrect 
presentations by the parents. 

The inssrvice for Far.ily 1- consisted of oarent ^'ns tr'iction on thi 
use of Ca) attending signals, and (b) use of^reiredial procedure 
when child fails to attend. Follov/ing the inservice during weeks "^our to 
six we observed an increase over ..-eeteone to three in the percent of 
procedurally correct attending si'jnals by the parent (.55). Child 
responses to correct parent presentation of the attending signal 
remained the same (.92), while total correct responses to the total 
parent use of the attending signal dropped (.50). 

Fonowing the inservice vye observed an increase in the amount of . 
correct presentations by the parent when using the attending signal 
with no noticeable decrease in the percentage of child responses to 
correct presentation by the parent. 
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Teaching Levels 1 and 2 

Instructional levels 1 and 2 during v/eeks one to thr^ee were observed 
to be procedurally correct approxinately 50"; of the time. The child 
responded with a correct response to approxinately 73'. of parent correct 
presentations. Child correct resDonses to total presentation of 
teaching levels 1 and 2 v/ere approximately 76'5. 

The Behavioral Analysis System analysis of teaching during v/eeks 
one to three revealed the follc^nng errors. (1) Absence of verbal and 
physical prompts. Here the parents v.ere qiving the initial instruction 
and going directly to ^jidance .vitihout including additional pror^nts at 
level 1 and 2. The concern here is, although such teaching at level 
1 and 2 ray not reflect lov/ered child oerforrance, it may hinder the 
upshift to the next teac'^iing levels. Hence, the child vyould be exposed 
to new mediators previously not exDosed to and this may create a slower 
rate of progress through the levels (1-5) or not facilitating the move- 
ment from one level to another. (2) Time errors, where the parent 
was allowing too mjch tire to elapse oetween coroonents at levels 1 and 
2. The suggested rate is to have no more than a one-second time interval 
between components presented. 

Following the inservice during weeks four to six we observed 
parent instruction at levels 1 and 2 to be procedurally correct 
approximately 72:^ of the time and child correct responses to this to 
be approximately 87f^. Overall child correct response to total 
presentations v/as approximately 45%. There is a noticeable increase 
during weeks four to six of parent Instructional procedures and child 
correct responses to correct procedjres. 
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The TOSt nc'ti'ceai)lG .md oxcitinq change mq observed v/as in the 
child's perforMnce in the 'f^ut in" rr'oqran followinn tho inservice. 
Prior to the inservice he v;as having difficulty niovino jeyond a level 2 
instruction. Follovn'ng the inservice he quickly raved through lev 's 
3-5. One of the possible reasons for this, ve sunnest, is the 
increased parent use of verbal and physical prorpts at level 1 and 
level 2. There are rediators used at level 3, whil-^- verbal pronots are 
used at level 4. This introduction ray have facilicated the increased 
rate and transition ^rcn level 1 2 to levels 3, 4, and 5. 

We are Planning additional research and oDservation of parent 
teaching for o'jrposes of inservice feedback: to the na)"ents and general 
research ""n the area of n3raD*"o fessional training, "nee the parents 
feel comfortable with the rrodol and orocedures and a)^e innlerentinn then 
with a high deqree of accuracy, additional investination of the teachinc 
relationship is planned to see if there is a neneral ootinal ^eachinn 
relationship between levels of procecjra] ef f ci ency , nurber of rria'i.s 
per session, and correct responses. Possibly a relationshio nay er^er^e 
where, some degree of procedural efficiency is sacrificed in favor of 
increased trial presentations or nunber of trials per session is 
decreased in favor of fewer, but a hinher, percentage of procedurally 
correct teaching levels. 
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CLASSROOM PROJECT 
Linda fIcDonald 

Introduction 

The classroom program is located in flayfield School, an elen^entary 
school in the city of Edmonton. Our project occupies two of the 
classrooms on the ground floor. This slide shows the back half of 

[Slide i . Classroom] 
one of the classrooms. Both classrooms are fairly standard, although 
one has a small washroom at one end. We supply all of our own toddler- 
size fumiter plus humidifiers. Each classroom h^s a capacity for two 
groups of eight children (one in the morning, 9:00-11:45; one in the 
afternoon, 1:00-3:00). Currently there are two groups of eight children 
in the morning and a third group of three in the afternoon. Two 
teachers are assigned to each morning classroom and the four teachers 
share the af!:ernoon program with two teachers teaching while the other 
two writ^j programs, do graphing, etc. Morning classrooms run five days 
a week end aftemvocn classes four. By the fall v/e anticipate two 
afternoon programs (one toddler, one preschool), bringing the total 
number of children worked with at one time to 32. 

The children are placed in one classroom or the other according to ' 
their functioning level as assessed by the Portage Assessment previously 
described by Kathy. The toddler classroom is comprised of children 

[Slide 2. Toddler juice] 
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between the ages of 2 1/2 and 5 (average age 3). 

In general, these children do not consistently mimic sounds, are 
not toilet trained and do not v/alk v/ithout support. The preschool 

[Slide 3. Preschool coats on] 
classroom is comprised of children between the ages of 3 and 5 (average 
age 4). Approximately half of the preschool children are toilet trained, 
they all walk unassisted, and they all use sounds and sore words 
expressi vely . 

The teaching duties in the classroom are shared by the children's 
parents. The parents spend one day a v/eek at the school assisting tho 
teachers. Initially, the parents no through a parent training progran 
to be described later by Bill. Upon conpletion of training, they are 
allowed to assist the teachers in conducting the daily sessions. In 
addition to the parents, we have volunteers, practicum students, and 
institutional staff helping out (four of our children are from a 
residential institution). You may have noticed the "institutional" 
slide in the collage. 

All children entering the classroom project were tested on the 
Portage Assessment irnir'idiately upon entering the program.* Sessions in 
the areas of Language, Cognition and Gross Motor have been set up based 
on the results of the Portage Assessment and we are in the process of 
programming in the areas of Self-Help and Socialization. We use the 
same program-writing format as Kathy previously described. 

I am going to discuss the classroom program in two sections. In the 
first section I will go through a typical day, outlining the various 
activities that we usually engage in. In the se .nd section, I will 
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describe the'Languane Prooram and flotor Pro^ran in some cietail, v/ith 
relevant data included. 

Please refer to your handout entitled "Classroom Schedule". This 
schedule will give you some idea of liow much time is allotted to the 
various activities. Most sessions last no rxDre than 10 minutes due to 
the age of the children and their limited attention span at this tin:e. 
In addition, given the data system used, if the child becomes satiated 
cr bored and begins to r^ake wrong responses or fails to respond, he ^^ay 
go from a 5 level of guidance dov'/n to a 1 in five trials and then must 
go at least seven trials and probably 25 before reaching criterion at 
the 5 l^ivel. 

[SI ide 4. Cab arrives] 

The chilcren arrive by car betv;een 9:00 and 9:10 edc\\ morninn. Each 
child is working on a number of undressing behaviors (e.g., hat off, 
zipper down, etc.) and performs each behavior at the level of guidance 
he/she is currently work inn or. Hata is recorded daily on V\WP. sheets 
and graphed on a weekly basis. 

As ' :dn see in your handout, there are three session times. 
During ectch of the session times, both rooms conduct individual language 
sessions on a 1:1 basis. Ifhile one teacher does language sessions, the 

[Slide 5. Toddler; Slide 6. Preschool language] 
other teacher conducts group motor and group cognitive activities with 
the remainder of the children, so there is usually about a 1:7 ratio 
(teacher to students) if there are no parents or volunteers. 

This next series of slides shows an exarnle of two group cognitive 
activities that are done in the session tiro slots. The first slide 
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[Slide 7. Toddler connition] 
shows the toddler group v/nrkinq on a "puttina in" activity (put in pen). 
It is not clear in this slide, hut the teacher roves fron child to 
child, giving trials to only one child at a time. The teacher must 
move very quickly to keep the attention of the qroun. The next set 

[Slides 8-11. Preschool cognition] 
of slides shows a printing sequence from the preschool class. Please 
nute the gradudl vadina out of the hand prompt until the child draws 
.a line between two dots unassisted. 

Cognitive activities include Taking Out, Stacking and Strininn 
activities in the toddler class and Color Identification, Matching, 
Shapes and Sorting activities in the preschool classroom. 

On the handout you will notice that there are two 15-mi,nute toiietinq 
sessions in the morning. During tin's time, those children who can stand 
also work on pants up and pants down. Peter is pulling up his pants on 

[Slides 12-1-^*] 

coraiand at a 5 level or promptinn and is then reinforced. These children 
also work on stand up and sit down from the potty or toilet. Data is 
recorded daily on the tllfIR and each day the child picks up where he left 
off on the previous day. 

There is a juice and snack time for a 15 minute period after the 
first toileting. During this period the children from both classrooms 

[Slides 15-17] 

have a small snack (which the parents supply) and juice. Those children 
with imitative sounds and/or words are expected to ask for more juice 
and say *'please" and "thank you". If all the children are finished 
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[Slides 18-19] 

their juice and snack before 10:30, the two classrooms have a brief 
structured play period on the rug. At 10:30 the preschool classroom 
departs to their ov;n classroon and sessions begin again. The children 
get ready to leave for home at about 11:30 each day. In the preschool 
class, the children havo an infoyrial session on yes/no. The teacher 
[Slide 20] 

holds up a codt, dskinn each chil-", "Is this your coat?" Children are 
reinforced for answering "yes" if the coat is theirs and "no'' if it is 
not. All children v;ork on drvrssing i ter-s at this tire (nut on coat, 
zipper up, etc.) and the da:^) is recorded or. an ^llf'R sheet. 

At about 11:45 the cab drivers arrive and tlie children depart. 

[Slide 21] 

Specific programs 

I would now like to discuss first the Lanquano and then tris Motor 
programs in some detail. 

The Lang-jaqe pv^ogra;:;-^ for the tnddlcr oroun has five major corpcnon t^- : 
Attending, Gross Motor Imitation, Fine Motor Imitation, Sound Imitation, 
and Word Imitation. The Gross Motor behaviors chosen are all functional 
(e.g., roll car, brush hair), and the Fine Motor behaviors all involve 
mouth movement related to speech. 

A baseline is taken on each component until one is reached at which 
the child does not attain 80% or more correct responses. Programming 
begins at that point for that particular child. The children are taken 
on a randomly alternating schedule to a cubicle enclosed on ttiree sides 
for a 10 minute period each day. Each correct response is socially 

*riew changes have been made In the Language series. Please write if this 
information is required. 
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reinforced and a priindry reinforcer is delivered on a VR3 schedule 
(this is the only tirne during the day that primary reinforcers are used 
and we are constantly in the process of fading them out). The next 
segment of slides shows a training sequf^nce for Fine flotor Imitation. 
[Slides 22-2S] 

Prompting is beinq done at level 1 quidance. After five months of the 
toddler lanquaoe proqram, one child has moved throuqh Gross Motor, Firu? 
Motor, and Sound Imitation into words; two nave moved throuqh Gross and 
Fine flotor Imitation into sounds; and four have moved frofn Gross Motor 
into Fine flotor Imitation. 

We began our prograrr v;ith Gross and Fine Motor Imitation rather 
than sounds and v/ords because as a qroun the toddlers v/ere imitating some 
motor responses on the Portage, but no language responses. We wanted to 
give them as many successful trials as possible at the beqinninq of the 
program. Until recently, four responses at criterion were necessary 
before moving on to the next staqe of the program. At nresent, we have 
lowered the requirement to two to see if we still get the easy transition 
from motor responses to words that we have been getting previously, 
hopefully in half the time. 

[Slide 29] 

Shannon's data shows an orderly progression through all phases of 
the program into words. In two months she learned to imitate four Gross 
flotor responses and moved on to Fine Motor. After learning the Gross 

[Slide 30] 

Motor responses. Shannon quickly learned four Fine flotor responses over 
a period of five teaching davs. 
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[Slide 31] 

Over a 1 1/2 month period, Snannon learned to imitate four sounds and 
then moved on into words. 

A more typical set of graphs are Danny's. Danny learned his four 
[Slide 32] 

Gross ffetor responses in d iMoriod of one month. You will notice that 
Danny has learned a probe item in addition to the responses beinq taught. 
When language programs began, the children were probed on five untaught 
items in the same program each day. If a child correctly responded to 
one item on five coosecutive days, the probe was considered learned. 
We were obviously getting generalization of imitation with some children. 
After the first month we decided to orobe five items in the next pronram 
each day (e.g., probe Fine Motor when the child was working on Gross 
Motor) and there has been only one instance of one ch-Hd learning a probe 
item since then. 
' .Oide 33] 

Danny has been working on Fine flotor Imitation items ever since, and 
is just now beginning to respond at 3s on his graph, lie has remained at 
maximal and minimal levels of guidance (Is and 2s) probably because of 
the difficulty to discriminate the Fine ftotor movements. As yet, he has 
made no attempts to imitate sound probes. 

The language program for the preschoolers is quite different from the 
r^ne just desv^ribed. Six of the eight preschoolers went directly on to a 
language program outlined by Guess, Sailor and Baer (1975). To our 
ki'owledge, our project is the only test site for this program in Canada. 

There are six categories in tlie Guess, Sailoi and Baer language 
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[Slide 34] 

proqram: [Read throutjh six CLiteqori es . ] At present, the children on 
the program are working on the first category, Persons/Things. There 
are nine stop? in this category, and our children ore now vorkinn 
throu^ih step^ 1, ?. , 3, and 4 wfiicfi involve: (1) Lcibollinu of o'^iecf. , 
(2) Pointing to objects, (3) Asl;ing fot^ objects, an.-i (4) Asking "Uf)ut's 
that?" 

This lanquant.' -^onram attempts to teach the child: 

1. Reference (certain sounds renresent certain ohiect^ • 

2. Control (you can get what you want by nar.ing object) 

3. Self-extended control (learn "'.'hat's tfiat?" to learn rore referents) 
f. Integration (learn concepts) 

5. Receptive skills (understand statements heard and questions asked) 

The next series of slides shoi^/s the procedure when a correct resnonse 

[Slides 35-38]* 
is made. Lisa is workinn on -^tep ], Persons/Things. 

An approximation is accepted as a Shaped Response and treated as 
a correct response if the response made is an inprovement over the previous 
approximation. If not, it is treated as an incorrect response. The next 

[Slides 39-44]* 

series of slides shows an incorrect response, and trie correction procedure 
used to correct the error. 
[Slides 45-rj]* 

The next two slides show Kerri's progression through step 1 of the 
prograrri. 

Pu .orrect trials per ddj/ is alona t-io vertit:al axis and 

♦Pictorial slides. ^1 



Schematic of the Training Sequence 
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